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for what he regarded as good policy or good morals ; gifted with great 
fitness for party leadership and exercising his leadership for noble ends ; 
a statesman in the highest sense of the word, who sought his country's 
honor and welfare, and largely helped to save her in the dire agony of 
her long struggle with slavery and what slavery caused. The shadows 
— foibles, weaknesses, or whatever else — on such a life and character 
might be much deeper than critics of Seward have ever claimed, with- 
out greatly darkening its beauty and fame. 

Mr. Bancroft's handsome volumes are adorned by two fine portraits 
of Seward — one, we suppose, taken at the age of about 40, the other 
dating about i860. The latter is familiar to all. We never look upon 
it without recalling Macaulay's reference to Lord Eliot's portrait of John 
Hampden — "the intellectual forehead, the mild penetration of the eye, 
and the inflexible resolution expressed by the lines of the mouth." 

We cannot possibly admire Mr. Bancroft's literary style; but we 
can, in conclusion, award him the high praise of not making his work 
what a few months ago in the pages of this Review ' he commended 
in another biographer — "a zealous and successful defence and eulogy" 
of the subject of his biography. 

Daniel H. Chamberlain. 

Charles Stunner. By Moorfield Storey. [American Statesmen 
Series.] (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
1900. Pp. iv, 466.) 

Mr. Storey's Life of Sumner is both a thoughtful and a sympathetic 
narrative of the statesman's career. Its general characterization of his 
mental and moral traits is accurate, pointing out his deficiencies as well 
as his excellencies, his faults as well as his virtues. Whilst giving Sumner 
full credit for his sincere and powerful advocacy of the radical principles 
of the anti-slavery reform, he does not conceal the fact that the orator 
was less successful in commanding the assent of his associates in public 
life than in carrying along with him the applause of the constituency 
which he represented. The very confidence in assertion of a high stan- 
dard of right and in the deduction of present duty from it, which gives 
power to the platform orator, grew, in his case, into an apparent assump- 
tion of infallibility which sometimes offended his equals in the Senate. 
The practical duties of legislation made them impatient of arguments 
which often ignored the limitations which are met in applying sweep- 
ing maxims to the every-day affairs of life. The tone of the un- 
compromising prophet who warns and denounces, who declares the right 
with an assurance of certainty, chafes and irritates when debatable ground 
is reached. An ipse dixit is then a challenge and a provocation. The 
eloquence which had been inspiring whilst all were on common ground 
becomes wearisome when the common purpose has been attained, and 
men are urged in the name of consistency and of fundamental right to 
adopt measures which they instinctively feel are perilous. 

1 IV. 745- 
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This was more or less the case when, at the close of the Civil War, 
the Union had been made safe and slavery had been abolished. The 
problems of reconstruction were complicated in the extreme, but Sumner 
advocated his own solution of them as if eternal right was as clearly de- 
monstrable as the day. His two leading dogmas were that secession had 
been state suicide, leaving blank paper on which the majority in Con- 
gress could write what constitutions they would, and that dominance in 
the South by means of negro suffrage was the necessary means of main- 
taining emancipation. On these points Mr. Storey's natural sympathy 
with the subject of his biography makes him come something short of the 
historical treatment which the lapse of time now makes possible. It can- 
not fairly be said that judicious students of history and of legal princi- 
ples commonly approve either of Mr. Sumner's dogmas. A state has 
made an insurrection and has failed in maintaining it. No doubt it may 
be punished for it. War indemnities may be demanded in varying form 
and extent. But the very demand of these implies that the corporate 
state survives which is to pay them and undergo the penalty. The con- 
queror may destroy the state, but whether that be right or wrong, politic 
or impolitic, such a fate cannot be imposed upon the body already felo de 
se. You must have a live subject for an execution. And as to the ex- 
tent of penalties, whilst the rights of conquerors in war are indefinite they 
are not boundless. Mr. Sumner himself recognized this when discussing 
retaliation. " What civilization forbids cannot be done . . . You can- 
not be barbarous and cruel. ' ' The relations of belligerents are subject to 
the principles of international law as far as these are applicable, and the 
destruction of the corporate existence of a state has almost never been 
approved in the final judgment of history. In practice, too, the consent 
of the conquered state has usually been found a desirable safeguard for 
continuing submission to the terms imposed, and the organization which 
waged the war will give a more binding consent than any new one made 
for the purpose. 

As to negro-suffrage as a necessary condition of peace based on ulti- 
mate human rights, there were inconsistencies in Mr. Sumner's position 
which were very open to criticism. He advocated statutory action by 
Congress rather than amendment of the federal Constitution. Yet a 
majority of Senators and Representatives came from states which them- 
selves denied suffrage to negroes. For them to enact it was to lose even 
the pretence of basing the change on right, and make it the imposition of 
mere penalty on the vanquished. Sumner did not seem to feel this em- 
barrassment, but others did. The fifteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion proved a more acceptable method of reaching the result, as saving 
self-respect and consistency in the North. The popular sentiment was in 
this more delicate than Mr. Sumner's. He failed to feel other incon- 
sistencies. His scheme excluded an educational qualification among the 
freed men, though he recognized the general desirability of such a test. 
Thaddeus Stevens put the reason crudely in saying that it was necessary 
to secure the dominance of his party in the country at large. Mr. Sum- 
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ner was more smooth in expression but with unquestionably the same 
meaning. Can we regard it statesmanship to ignore the certainty of fail- 
ure in governments based on the exclusion of the class of the intelligent, 
the property-owners, the accustomed leaders of society, of public opinion, 
of trade, of commerce and of manufactures? Are sociological and psy- 
chological principles considered when to such a perilous experiment is 
added the transfer of power from one race to another, and from the 
master to the recent slave ? Mr. Sumner excluded " Indians not taxed " 
from the voting class in his scheme of reconstruction, and found no re- 
pugnance, in their case, to discriminating on account of race and color, 
or to refusing to apply to them the principle of basing government on 
the consent of the governed. 

We could wish that in these and in some other respects Mr. Storey 
could have got his own consent to a more radical discussion of the prin- 
ciples and doctrines involved in the Sumner-Stevens plan of reconstruc- 
tion. A careful study of the results and of the reasons for its failure is 
needful to help us to judge of its original wisdom and conformity with 
great principles of human nature and of right. In saying that Sumner's 
attitude in the great debate "secured the establishment of equal suffrage 
without regard to color," the author might almost be suspected of irony, 
in view of the history of five-and-thirty years. If Sumner was really 
unflinching in his adherence to the fundamental principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the unity of truth is such that its harmony 
should be capable of proof. A new book upon his life, at this day, 
would seem a proper place for the analysis of the evidence of this con- 
sistency, and Mr. Storey's interesting book would have gained philosoph- 
ical value by its thorough treatment. 

The Doivnfall of Spain : Naval History of the Spanisli-Amcrican 
War. By H. W. Wilson. (Boston : Little, Brown and Co. 
1900. Pp. xvi, 452.) 

Mr. Wilson is well known as the author of Ironclads in Action. 
His clear perception and straight forward style of writing make his books 
always interesting and instructive. We are in the beginning interested 
in his view of the Maine destruction, and eager to discover how this 
event was looked upon by one who, like Mr. Wilson, feels it his duty to 
give every chance to the American side of the question, though himself 
not specially favorable to our navy. He condemns, on page 23, the Spanish 
stories of American lack of discipline as fabrication, and comments favor- 
ably upon the behavior of the crew after the explosion, but takes occa- 
sion to say that ' ' American ideas of discipline are not altogether our 
ideas." Later on page 36 the author mentions the fact that experts in 
England, among them Admiral Colomb, thought our navy and the Spanish 
navy somewhat on an equal footing, and that neither country was strong 
enough to attack the other. On page 37 the author gives as his opinion 
that " the Americans showed no exceptional forbearance after the de- 



